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MY FIRST ROBIN 

Listen I 

Can't you hear that, 

Chink I 
Chink 1 
Chink I 

That's my first robin, 

I think ? 

I think ? 

I think ? 

by Mike Baker-Pearce 

(from the Guelph Natualists’ Club Bulletin, Volume 4, Number 7, March 1974) 


********* 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


CLUB MEMBERSHIPS AND AFFILI A TIONS - Hamilton Naturalists' Club Membership Fees 
for 1975 have been paid to the following organizations. 

Royal Botanical Gardens- Sustaining Membership - $25.00 
Canadian Nature Federation - Institutional Membership - $25.00 
The International Council for Bird Preservation - $10.00 
Long Point Bird Observatory - Contributing Membership - $25.00 

C0NTRBUTI0NS FOR THE WOO D DUCK have continued to come in at a great pace. It 
is wonderful to hear from our Corresponding Members too, Mrs. Laura Howe of 
Dryden and Mrs Joan Forbes in England give us an idea of what things are like 
in their home territory. Keep up the good work everyone. Remember, only two 
more chances to get your thoughts in print this season. The first of the month 
is the deadline for each issue. 

COFFEE AND D ONUTS add much to the social hour after the regular monthly meeting., 
George and Anita Rice have done a wonderful job of providing this service the 
past two years and we thank them sincerely for their cheerful assistance. Because 
of family responsibilities it is necessary for them to relinquish this task on 
a full time basis. Would anyone be willing to lend a hand. Perhaps we could 
initiate a new system where you would act as a helper one month and then 
accept full responsiblity the next. This system would involve more people but 
for a much shorter term.Let us hear from you. 

Re CHANGES IN THE WINTER POPULATION OF MOURNING DOVES - Mr. R.M, Alison is 
presently attempting to determine changes in the winter populations of 
Mourning Doves in Onterio and would appreciate receipt of any documented sightings 
He is interested in flock size, date and location,during the period December 1 
to April 30. Send information to R. M. Alison, Migratory Bird Biologist, 

Wildlife Branch, Ministry of Natural Resources, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 
Ontario M7A 1W9,. Telephone 965-4251. 

SINCERE THANKS to Bob and Mabel Stamp and to Don MacLennan for contributing 
back issues of the Wood Duck, The files of the National Library of Canada and 
the Kalamazoo Nature Centre Library are now almost complete. 
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BECOME INVOLVED 2 D° y° u have a few hours a week? a month ? a year? that you 
could give to the work of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, Your executive is 
already thinking about the 1975-76 season. Do you have any suggestions as to 
the type of programme you would like? Could you serve on a committee, assist 
in the maintenance of our Sanctuaries, type, make coffee, lead a field outing, 
etc, etc, ] The old saying "Many hands make light work" still holds. Speak to 
a member of the executive if you would like to become involved. Don't wait to 
be asked, 

IN TERESTED I N AN AFRICAN SAFARI, AUGUST 1-24, 1975 ? Norman Lightfoot, a 
photographer/naturalist is leading another African Safari. Visit Nairobi National 
Park, Treetops, Lake Nalcuru, Lake Baringo, Serengeti Plains, Ngorongoro Crater, 
Ambroseli National Park etc, etc. , Tour leaves from Toronto. Anticipated cost 
will be in the area of $1,750.00 . For detailed itinery write to- 
Norman R. Lightfoot, Box 641 Kitchener, Ontario N2G 4B6. 

WILDLIFE PICTURES -A showing of the most recent pictures by wildlife artist and 
Photographer, Robert Bateman, at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, at 8;00 p.m. Tuesday, March 18, 1975. Tickets 
at $1.50 each are available from the Elsa Wild Animal Appeal of Canada, Box 864, 
Postal Station K, Toronto 12 , or phone 366-3697 from 1:30 to 4:30 Monday to 
Friday. 


************* 

A HEARTY WELCOME- TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. Daniel J. McLaughlin, 201 - 25 Eccleston Drive, Toronto, Ontario M4A 1K5 

Mr. & Mrs. Oldrich Nos, 158 Stinson St., Hamilton, Ontario 
Mrs. Dawn Suter, 527 Winona Road North, Winona, Ontario LOR 2L0 

***** 

* 


CONSERVATION COM MITT EE NEWS 

The recently formed Conservation Committee of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club is now off and running. We thought that you might be interested in the 
public issues that are attracting our attention 

We have prepared and sent off detailed recommendations to the Ministry of 
Natural Resources concerning the master planning of both Rondeau Provincial Park 
amd Turkey Point Provincial Park. 

We are working on several sensitive land use problems in the Hamilton 
area and are presenting the views of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

The expansion of the Dundas sewage treatment plant has the potential of 
drastically changing the ecology of Cootes Paradise. The Conservation Committee 
is now preparing the position paper of the Club with respect to this expansion. 
The timing of this problem is critical. If you have any information or want to 
help to save Cootes Paradise, please let us know. 

Paul Eagles, January 19, 1975. 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETIN G MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 


* 

Date and Time: MONDAY, MARCH 10 , 1975 at 8:00 P.M . * 

<v 

Place: Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, * 

Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario * 

* 

Speaker: MRS. MARGARET MARSH - presenting an illustrated lecture * 

on * 

•fc 

" THE YUKON " * 

* 

Mrs. Marsh has lived in the Yukon and will give us information not only * 
about the plants and animals of that part of our country's northland but * 
she will tell us of the life of the native peoples as well. Do not miss * 
this opportunity to learn more about life in the far north. *v 


* 

VISITORS ARE WELCOME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS * 

* 


*VoV'AvV>V;V*sV;V>VA3V^nhV-VvV5V)VvV5V*V('iV*iV5V*****>V<V***-,V**vV-/ir*vVynV**vV*A**5VVc**5HVVoV<V5V5V5VsV*>ViV5V)V)ViV*>V>V** 


OTHER MARCH EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

We dnesdays. March 5, 12, 19, 26 at 7:30 p.m. 

A course in BASIC ORNITHOLOGY AND BIRD WATCHING by the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Gardens Headquarters, The required text is Birds of North America 
by Robbins, Bruun, Zittl, and Singer. Minimum of 10 students. Fee - $10.00 
includes text; $6.00 if you provide your own text. Register by Feb. 25th. 
Instructor: Dr. James Pringle, Mr, John Lamoureux and guest instructors, 

S unday , March 9 at 10;30 a.m. 

Hike 7 miles along the Guelph Radial Line Trail with the Iroquoia Bruce 
Trail Club. Meet at Sunnybrook Plaza on Victoria Rd. just south of # 7 Hwy. 
in the east end of Guelph. 

Leader: Henry Graupner Galt 519-621-1181 

Sunday, March 16 at 9:30 a.m. 

A two mile hike with the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club and an opportunity 
to see the Maple Syrup demonstration by the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority naturalists (fee of 25 cents). Organized tours of the demonstration 
area will be scheduled so don't be late. 

Meet at the Hermitage parking lot on Mineral Springs Road. 

Leader: A1 Stacey Hamilton 527-2274 

Sunday, March 23 at 8:00 a.m, CLUB FIELD EVENT 


Join this automobile hike to view waterfox/L and other birds in the 
Hamilton area at the beginning of Spring. Bring a lunch. 

Meet at Dundurn Castle parking lot. 

Leader: Alan Worraington Hamilton 527-6944 


(continued next page 


) 
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MARCH EVENTS O F IN TEREST TO NATURALISTS (continued from previous page) 

Friday, March 28 

The Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club has planned two Good Friday hikes. Busses 
will take you to the starting point so you can set your own pace. Bring a 
lunch, wear good boots. Bus fare - Adults 25 cents, Children 10 cents. 

Meet at the intersection of Blind Line and Britannia Rd, (formerly #5 Sideroad) 
for both hikes. 

Hike #1 - Meet at 10:00 a,ra„ for an 11,4 mile hike. 

Leader- Nonie Abbot Oakville 845-6392 

Hike #2 - Meet at 10:45 a.m. for a 5 mile walk. 

Leader- Ken Lymburner Hamilton 385-5087 

******************* 


ADVANCE NOTICES FOR APRIL 

Sunday, April 13 at 7:30 a.m . CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Don't miss this trip to the Iroquoia Wildlife Refuge (Oak Orchard) in 
Northern New York State where thousands of geese plus many other species of 
waterfowl gather to rest and feed on their northward journey. 

Meet at the Hamilton Shopping Centre, Kenilworth entrance. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: Dr. N. Escott Hamilton 526-8143 

Monday, April 14 at 8:00 p.m. CLUB MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

In the Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building, Plains Road West, 
Burlington. Mr, Willis Beese will present his film "Marvels and Mysteries of 
Nature", Plan to bring your friends, 

S unday, April 20 at 9:30 a.m. CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Migrating Hawks do not travel over Lake Ontario and many follow the 
shoreline between the lake and the escarpment as they move in migration. 

Meet at Beamer Point Conservation Area on Ridge Road on the mountain 
overlooking Grimsby for a day of observing hawks and other Spring migrants. 
Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Mr. George Meyers Grimsby 945-4217 

Saturd ay , April 26 at 9:30 a.m. 

Meet at the Children's Garden for the first of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
Spring Wildflower Walks. Come prepared for walking on trails which may be wet 
in places. 

Leader: Dr. James Pringle 

*********** 

******* 

***** 

* 

MEMBERSHIPS in the H.N.C. fall into the following categories ; Life: $100; 
Contributing: $10; Active; $5; Joint (husband and wife): $6; Student Member 
(over 18): $2; Junior (under 18): $1; Corresponding Member (residing over 20 
miles from Hamilton): $2.50. Meetings are held monthly September to May 
inclusive and the Wood Duck is mailed free to Members and is published nine 
times yearly. TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB. 
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"CONSERVATION - ITS TRUE MEANING" 


from Moments of Meditation - CFRB, Toronto- Tuesday, January l^tth, 1975 

Now we have entered a New Year. What shall it bring us? Do we merely sit, and wait, 
and hope? Yes, but there is more. We must also deal with ourselves. We must 
look into our inward space, and ask of our place in this Universe. We must then 
ask of our responsibility, and of our behaviour - so that what we feel, who we are, 
and what we do are in harmony and not at odds. When we are At One with ourselves 
and with the world, we may then muster the vision and the courage to respond to 
the world's demands - with love. 

One writer put it this way: 

To ILove The Earth And Its Beauty 

Only that people can thrive that loves its land 
and swears to make it beautiful. 

For how can a people stand firmly planted under 
the sun, except as mediators between Earth and Heaven - 
dedicating the gracious fruits of the ground to all 
divine uses? 

To see that the riches of the Earth go first and 
foremost to those who produce them and so onward into 
the whole structure of society; 

To render the life of the people clean and gracious, 
vital from base to summit, and self-determining; 

To make the wild places of the lands sacred, keeping 
the streams pure, and planting fresh blooms along 
their edges; 

To preserve the air crystalline and without taint - 
tempting the sun to shine where before there was gloom; 

To adorn the woodlands and the high tops with new 
trees and shrubs and winged and footed things, sparing 
all living creatures as far as possible rather than 
destroying them - 

To do all this in singleness of heart were indeed 
to open up riches for mankind of which few dream, so 
much, so infinitely more, than what is now called wealth. 

- Edward Carpenter, from 
Towards Democracy. 

(Reprinted with the kind permission of the Rev. Duke T. Gray, 

Minister, First Unitarian Congregation of Toronto) 


******* 

*** 

* 
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LONG POINT BIRD OBSERVATORY by David J.T. Hussell 

The Long Point Bird Observatory, whose brochure is enclosed with this edition 
of the Wood Duck, has recently moved into a new permanent headquarters near Port 
Rowan. A large house, built about 185^, has been renovated by the owners, the Long 
Point Region Conservation Authority, and leased to the Observatory. The building 
provides office space, bird banding facilities, a research laboratory, a library, and 
overnight accommodation for researchers and volunteers participating in the Observa¬ 
tory's work. 

The Observatory already has field laboratory facilities on Long Point proper, 
where it has operated a bird banding program and promoted research studies by amateur 
naturalists and professional biologists for several years. It is hoped that the new 
headquarters, which is within easy reach of many of the most important wildlife habi¬ 
tats in the Long Point Bay region, will become a centre for local naturalists and 
will enable the Observatory to broaden its educational activities. As an example of 
the kinds of uses we have in mind, I might mention that the LPBO Headquarters was 
the meeting place for the Long Point Christmas Counters, including several members of 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, following the count on December 1^-1, 197^. The 
Observatory H.Q. provided a convenient, warm, and convivial spot for compiling the 
list and comparing notes on the days sightings. 

Long Point is well-known for its concentrations of migrant waterfowl, as the 
last breeding place of the Piping Plover on the lower Great Lakes, and for the variety 
of reptiles and amphibians which inhabit its dunes and marshes. The next few years 
will be critical for the future of this unspoiled sand spit. Industrial developments 
along the adjacent shore of Lake Erie, urbanization, and population pressures will 
likely lead to demands for developing the point for recreation and other uses. The 
L P B 0 is concerned that naturalists be kept fully aware of the potential impact of 
these developments on the integrity of Long Point as a natural area. 

More information on the Long Point Bird Observatory may be foudd in the 
brochure, and persons who would like to support or participate in our program are 
cordially invited to do so by becoming members of the Observatory. 


(Editor's note - Mr. David Hussell is Executive Director, Long Point Bird Observatory) 


************ 

FIRST SIGHTING OF A BLACK-HEADED GULL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbian birder, Ghauncey Wood, made the first sighting in his 
province of a black-headed gull this fall. An article in the Victoria Times, Nov, 9, 
tells the story. These gulls are one of Europe's commonest, enjoying the fruits 
that come of close association with man's garbage. Like the North American Herring 
Gull which has similar feeding habits, they have increased dramatically in numbers 
over the past few years. Whether a similar increase in the eastern races of black¬ 
headed gulls which nest from the northern Japanese islands to Siberia, has taken 
place is still moot point but there is little doubt that the one seen near Victoria 
came from somewhere along the northwest coast of the Pacific Ocean, 

(from the NEWS LETTER of the Thunder Bay Field Naturalists Club, Vol, 28, #3, 

December 197A) 
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WINTER BIRDING IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


by Kevin McLaughlin 

The weekend of January 18-19 will long be remembered by three club members - 
Peter Modney, Bill Smith and myself. We undertook a birding trip to the Algonquin 
region of north central Ontario and it was an unquestioned success. Our base was on 
Golden Lake, about 30 miles south of Pembroke, a small town known as an excellent 
fishing spot. Our place to stay was a bunkhouse owned by Jim Webster who graciously 
provided it. 

Our birding got off to a rousing start on Saturday morning with the sighting 
of a rare northerner. It was a male Northern Three-T oed Woodpecker, spotted by 
Bill Smith in a dead elm tree on Highway 60 in Golden Lake. We advanced cautiously, 
armed with cameras and binoculars and were able to identify it by its "ladder-back" 
pattern and yellow patch on the crown. This bird, closely related to the Black- 
backed Three-Toed Woodpecker, is much rarer and more northern in its breeding distri¬ 
bution and is a very unusual sight in Southern Ontario. The bird went on digging 
for insects for a few minutes and obligingly posed for several photographs. Later, 
in driving along the highway, we saw that many trees bore the characteristic markings 
of three-toed woodpeckers. Ravens were seen in good numbers flying overhead, giving 
their croaking calls. They were especially numerous near small community dumps east 
of Algonquin Park. Flocks of up to 20 birds congregated in and around these dumps. 
They were timid however, not allowing a close approach. The first group of many Pine 
Grosbeaks were observed in the roadside, spruces near Madawaska, This bunch consisted 
of two males and three females. The male, resembling an overgrow Purple Finch, is 
a beautiful rose-coloured bird with black wings and tail and distinct white wing bars. 
It possesses a gentle nature and has the distinction of being the largest member of 
the family of finches. Inside the park a lone adult Northern Shrike, a "butcher 
bird" sat on the telephone wire near the Lake of Two Rivers. This bird was seen 
later and again on Sunday. Our search for the renowned Gray Jay ended with several 
being seen near the park's museum. This bird, which to me resembles a giant 
Chickadee, is also known as Canada Jay, or "whiskey jack". It is an extremely tame 
and inquisitive bird, virtually omnivorous, and will even eat from your hand. It was 
seen at close range in a windowside feeder at the park's staff house. Meanwhile, 
four Blue Jays were at another feeder, making sure they kept theirdistance from their 
bold cousin. The first undulating flock of White-winged Crossbills was also seen, 
along with several White and Red-breasted Nuthatches, Black-capped Chickadees, Brown 
Creepers, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers. A late afternoon search for the Spruce Grouse, 
or "fool hen" proved fruitless although several Ruffed Grouse were flushed. This 
was near the east gate of the park, where we also aaw a pair of Tree Sparrows. This 
bird, a common winter visitor to weedy fields around Hamilton, is not a common sight 
in Algonquin Park. 

A blustery Sunday morning gave us our first Evening Grosbeaks at Golden Lake. 
Though flying in the distance, they were recognized by their undulating flight and 
short tails. Up close, the male Grosbeak is a gorgeous combination of yellow, black 
and white while the female is rather dull by comparison. Along the highway leading 
to the park, the roads were snow covered. The sanding of the road, combined with 
the warm sun, attracted many finches. They are believed to be attracted to salt and 
grit, found on roads in winter, which may aid in the digestion of their food, which 
consists mainly of seeds. Goldfinches, Pine Siskins, Redpolls, and Pine Grosbeaks 
were observed feeding in this manner several times. Unfortunately, this activity 
can be dangerous, and we picked up six Pine Siskins killed by passing cars. 


(continued next page 


) 
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Our list grew with a large group of some 250 Snow Buntings, which were 
spotted by Peter in a field near Barry's Bay. Many Redpolls were observed near the 
Opeongo River, some mixed in with Goldfinches and Pine Siskins. Past the west gate 
of the park more Pine Siskins were found, constantly giving their wheezy calls from 
the treetops. With them were three Purple Pinches, a male Evening Grosbeak and a 
female Downy Woodpecker. 

Our only disappointments of the trip were the absences of Boreal Chickadees, 
Hawk Owls, Red Crossbills and Spruce Grouse. The weather was fine except for a fine 
snow on Saturday and it was not as cold as we expected. It was a great weekend, and 
we hope to return soon to Algonquin for more winter birding. 

CHRISTMAS BIRD CENSUS AT DRYDEN 


BY Laura Howe 

Surprising and interesting were the results of the annual Christmas Bird 
Census this winter. The cloudy, blustery, grey snowy day, December 16, sent birds 
into deeper woods except where feeding-trays supplied food. There the birds fed 
throughout the morning and early afternoon. Feeding-tray counts were more a part of 
the general census than for the past several years. Some of the team members walked 
many miles without seeing or hearing a bird until they came into the vicinity of 
feeders. This situation is not always so but certainly was in evidence on this 
particularly nasty, though not cold, day. 

Of the total of 1,059 individuals, 487 were counted at feeders and 572 within 
the 15 mile diameter circle by the 12 census counters. The census is important for 
the weather affect on the bird population and over the years the changes that have 
taken place in Dryden, the scientific information is of interest generally. Although 
the 13 species counted on the official day is lower than last year's 16 , the three 
extra species seen during the count period but not on the day, brought the total 
higher. The total population count was higher for 1974 than for 1973 despite the 
weather. 

Temperature at 7:30 a.m. was 12 degrees F. rising to 16 degrees F. in early 
afternoon. Winds were north at six to eight miles per hour. The entire day was 
mostly cloudy with intermittent snow. Snow cover was about six inches, no open water 
in the Dryden count area. Habitat included 50 percent woods, 25 percent farmland, 

25 percent residential. 

Twenty-one observers of 12 In six parties and 10 at feeders covered 218 miles, 
27 on foot, 191 by car. In addition to the six parties, feeding-tray observers sent 
in their reports. Three Grade 4 Riverview students joined the count on an experi¬ 
mental adventure for three hours during which they listed seven species and 189 
individual birds. 

Ravens topped the census at 314 individuals; evening grosbeaks were second 
with 222; house sparrows 206. Black-capped chickadees numbered 129; starlings 60; 
blue jays 30 ; gray jays 26 ; pine grosbeaks 15; downy woodpeckers 10; boreal chickadees 
6; ruffed grouse 2. Seen during the count period, December 14 - 31, were rock dove, 
pileated woodpecker, northern shrike. Squirrels were also seen as were tracks of 
rabbit, deer, otter, fox. 

Participating census takers were Mrs, G. Vermeer, Mrs. Bruce Park, Mrs. John 
Krahn, Mrs. A. Van Fraassen, Gordon Wood, Phil Johnson, John Williamson, Miss Darlene 
Scott, Egan and Fanny Ray, Mrs. Mary Ringler, L. Howe. Feeding-tray reports were 
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made by Alexander Chapman (5 years old), Mrs. Eva Collins, Mr. and Mrs. C. Gammon, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Godden, Dr. and Mrs. W.G. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wood, John 
Krahn, Mrs. Raymond Lillie. Their reports are valuable additions to the census for 
the species seen and individual totals. 

There are many more feeders in Dryden and area than those listed here to 
which the wild birds come. Earlier, some had red-winged blackbirds feeding, others 
had grackles and Brewer's blackbird, both species of nuthatch and the Bohemian 
waxwing. Further reports are invited, particularly about unexpected or unidentified 
birds seen. No one has reported flying squirrels this winter. They are around as 
are weasels, rabbit, fox, wolf, lynx, deer, mink, otter, beaver. 

(from Nature Notes by Laura Howe written for The Dryden Observer ) 

Editor's Note - Dryden is.200 miles west of Thunder Bay and 100 miles east of the 

Manitoba border. It is on the CPR main line and on Highway 17 Trans 
Canada. Mrs. Howe invites members to stop in Dryden and explore this 
area in the far western part of our province. She says "Do give me 
a call." (Mrs. Laura Howe, 158 Van Horne Ave., Apt.12, Dryden,Ontario 
telephone 223-2632 P8N 2B7 


A RABBIT IS NOT A HARE by William H. Mills 

Cottontail Rabbits, European Hares, and Snowshoe Hares belong to two different 
genera rabbits (Sylvilaqus) and hares (Lepus). The Cottontail, as well as both kinds 
of hares, is found in different parts of Ontario. 

The smallest of these animals is the eastern Cottontail Rabbit (Sylvilaqus 
floridanus). It is commonly seen throughout Southern Ontario. This two to three- 
pound animal makes its paths along shrubby fence rows, under brush piles, in evergreen 
thickets, or in some similarly protective site. The Cottontail does not dig a burrow, 
but sometimes occupies the deserted burrow of a wood chuck or skunk. 

In the spring, four to six small, pink, baby rabbits are born in a nest of 
grass that is lined with fur from their mother's breast. Three to four litters are 
commonly raised during the spring and summer. This brown-furred rabbit never strays 
far from cover, since it must always be on guard against its enemies. 

The Snowshoe Hare (Lepus americanus), often wrongly called "Snowshoe Rabbit", 
dwells in the swampy areas of Ontario. Because its coat varies from brown in the 
summer to white in the winter, it is frequently called the "Varying Hare". The 
Snowshoe makes its nest, not in a burrow, but under a small spruce tree, beside a log 
or in some other inconspicuous place. The first of three litters containing three to 
five brown, furry, open-eyed hares arrives in spring. After the first day or two 
the nest is never used again. The four-pound adult is recognized by its fairly long 
brown ears and large (snowshoe) hind feet. 

The largest of the group, the European Hare (Lepus europaeus), is frequently 
misnamed "Jack Rabbit". Introduced about fifty years ago from Europe, this ten- 
pound animal now ranges over Southern Ontario, primarily in open areas. The long, 
black-tipped ears, powerful hind legs, and the larger size distinguish it from the 
other two animals that have been described. A fur-lined nest for two to four young 
may be constructed in a plowed field or along a fence row. Although the European 
Hare's coat remains greyish brown during the winter, the number of litters per year 
and the appearance of the young are similar to the Snowshoe Hare. Thus, the eastern 
Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare, and European Hare are not so much alike as some 
persons may think. Their appearance, habitat, and habits are markedly different. 

from The Young Naturalist May 1965(Vol.7-#5) 
(Reprinted from The Bulletin , Richmond Hill Naturalists Club //I69, February 197*0 
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(This article is not to be reproduced without the written permission of the author) 

THE RITES OF LATE MARCH by Rosemary Gaymer 

Varying slightly with the advance or otherwise of Spring, the latter weeks 
of March and very early April bring the annual visitation of whistling swans to 
the shallow open waters in and around the extensive marsh areas of the northern 
shores of Lake Erie, as they pause in their trek northwards across the continent 
from the Atlantic seaboard around Virginia and North Carolina to the arctic 
coastal nesting grounds. 

While their numbers can build up to several thousand in the Long Point area, 
many others are usually to be seen in the vicinity of Rondeau and Point Pelee 
parks, and there are often even larger flocks around the marshes of Lake St, Clair, 

Every year there are usually a few small groups that vary their navigation, 
and turn up in slight!)' different areas. One Spring, having heard that there were 
some whistlers in Hamilton harbour, I drove there very early in the morning, 
rolling and bumping down the winter-pocked sideroads that gave access to the water. 
Not a swan in sight. Disappointed, I went out for a last chance on to the dock at 
LaCalle Park, And there they were - wild swans, generally considered wary and 
unapproachable, very near the shore and scattered between fifty and one hundred 
yarns rrom me. It looked, more like a calm scene on an English lake with 
cultivated mute swans. 

Thirty-eight totally white, sleeping ghosts with their heads tucked under¬ 
neath their wings, plus one sentinel. After a few moments, they considered them¬ 
selves disturbed by my car's arrival, and officially woke up, although it had been 
obvious from looking through my binoculars that they were resting rather than 
rasi. asleep, several bright brown eyes having been wide open. Necks suddenly 
uprignt and ramrod straight, bills held horizontally, they quietly swam away for a 
few yards, expressing their feelings in half-muted, soft-toned, deep whistling 
calls* Safety reached, those necks acquired the most surprising curves and graces 
as they settled dotm once more, snuggling their black bills beneath their wing 
feathers so comfortably that it made me feel sleepy even to watch them. During 
the following half-hour, they gradually drifted back towards the shore, aided by a 
light easterly wind, while I sat quietly in the car, eating breakfast with minimum 
of movement. One or two of the swans were obviously alert,carrying their necks 
erect; but eventually the group was closer to the dock than it had been on my 
arrival. The view through the binoculars was spectacular. Most of the birds 
were full adults, but some were still wearing the grey-tinged plumage of immatur¬ 
ity, All but one of the adults showed the elongated yellow spot in front of the 
eye on the bare black skin at the base of the bill, (This touch of colour is a 
distinguishing feature between this species and the larger and much more rare 
trumpeter swan of the West, which has instead a line of salmon pink along the edge 
of the mandibles.) 

A different variation of the bugling whistle broke out, and all the swans 
were instantly alert. A few previously unseen whistlers ran a short distance.along 
the water into, the wind rrorri behind someone's private boat dock, and took off for 
a low level flying excursion around the harbour, close to the mii'ror-still water, 
witn glorious synchronization of their seven-foot wing spreads. They returned to 
the same area of the harbour, exhibiting incredible control as they slowed in 
unison, almost to stalling point timed to coincide with exact touch-down. Rather 
than alighting, they just seemed to stop flying, lowering each four-foot-plus 
length and approximate!)' sixteen-pound weight onto the water with no splashing and . 
scarcely even a bow wave - a most dignified performance, the dignity being 
immediately shattered by satisfied wigglings of their tails. 
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THE RITES OF LATE MARCH (continued from previous page)- 

Fascinating wherever one happens to find them, nevertheless there is a 
special joy in observing large flocks of whistling swans, especially when on the 
wing. The rites of Spring, for many Southern Ontario birders, really have not ' 
begun until they make the journey to Lake Erie or Lake St. Clair, and lay claim 
to the annual sighting and hearing of the swans. Although there is no guarantee 
that swan-seekers will be lucky on any given day, the odds are overwhelmingly 
worth playing. There is an other-worldiness about swans generally, and it 
requires only one thorough experience of them to understand, to feel, why they 
have figured so prominently in fables and legends. 

During migration their numbers sometimes build up to mighty gatherings of 
many thousands which can vanish in a few hours when the urge to travel on impels 
them to undertake the next lap of the journey, of several hundred miles. In 
other years, the white visitors como through in a contiuous stream of arrivals, 
departures and biders-of-time. The flocks often spend much of the day resting out 
on the lake, coming in to the shallows of the marshes in early morning and late • 
afternoon to feed on the underwater vegetation, frequently up-ending like pond 
ducks. 


One particular cold and stormy day at Long Point was proving most frustrating 
for me ... There were some swans in distant sight, loafing on a strip of mud deep 
in the extensive patchwork of reed beds and open water, and their talkative 
bugling calls could be heard from time to time. But seeing them standing around, 
or even sitting on the water, and commenting among themselves just isn't good 
enough if one is smitten by swans. I waited around in the pine woods, out of the 
wind, until the latter part of the afternoon, trying to content myself in the 
meantime with looking and listening for other migrants. 

The evening flighting began with the Canada geese moving inland from their 
daytime parking places out on the open water of Lake Erie, far beyond the ice 
barriers. In noisily honking skeins, in single and double V-formations, they 
came in from various directions, with a certain amount of manoeuvring as they 
converged into larger groups over the marsh. The smaller skeins merged into the 
heavier traffic with finesse, almost as if they were following aerial clover- 
leaves, Wonderful to watch... but all the time I was alert for the different 
tones of the hoped-for music of whistling swans in flight. 

Each individual call is a triple wow-OW-wow , accented in the middle, with a 
rich-toned woodwind quality. A whole chorus is an indescribably restless, thrill¬ 
ing sound capable of invoking severe wanderlust in the listener. 

Suddenly, I heard it. The sun had broken through, and across inky black 
storm clouds flew about fifty swans, gaining height and heading north-west. With 
vast wings beating slowly, and necks outstretched, they gave the illusion of 
leisure, yet these swans' cruising speed has been timed at 70 and 80 m.p.h,. 
Another group followed, and then another. The swans that were in the marsh 
gradually became more vocal in response to the flying birds and eventually more 
than a hundred became airborne from among the sheltering reeds - swirling groups 
of scattered whiteness gradually changing, like animated drawings, into V-for- 
mations that settled into flying identities somehow greater than the sum of the 
birds contained in them. 

(Reprinted with permission of the author, © 1974 , This article first appeared 
in the Couth Peel Naturalists Club Bulletin, Vol, 14, No. 6 , March 1974) 
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SPRING WILD FLOWERS IN ENGLAND by M. J. Forbes 

AS I shall not see the Canadian Spring flowers this year I will tell you 
something about those here instead. Many of our flowers are the same as yours, 
though we have less varieties in any given family, but we have some that are 
only native to Britain, 

Spring came early this year (1974) after a mild, wet winter. The first 
flowers appeared in February. In sheltered spots I found Coltsfoot (Tussilago 
farfara), one of the harbingers of Spring. It is one of the Daisy family. Its 
stems are covered with spnall, pink, shell-like scales, and at the base of them 
are scalloped leaves, encased in "cotton-wool",, which is much prized by Gold¬ 
finches as a lining for their nests. Along the hedgerows are the shining Lesser 
Celandine (Ranunculus ficaria), which are only a few inches high but outstanding 
with their burnished golden star-like flowers and shiny emerald leaves. At the 
edge of a spinney I found the Perennial Dog Mercury (Mercurialis perennis). This 
is an upright, bushy plant with a stout 4-sided stem, with the flowers in the 
axils of the paired*'toothed leaves. The flowers are green with no petals, but 
with 3 broad, in-curled sepals. On one plant are male flowers with 8 to 16 
stamens in each calyx cup, forming a loose, gracefully bending spike. The flowers 
on the female plant have a bristly 2-celled ovary with two leaflike styles. They 
are wind pollinated- and there is plenty of that at this time of the year ! 

In marshy places there are plenty of your old friends, the Marsh Marigolds, 
and maybe nearby, the trailing Golden Saxifrage (Chrysasnienium oppositifolium). 
This plant has bright green, heart-shaped leaves, and terminal flat clusters of 
flowers. They have no petals but have a tubular calyx, green outside and yellow 
inside, divided at the mouth into 4 lobes. Round the mouth are a ring of tiny 
stamens, and in the centre a seed vessel ending in a beak. Another plant in this 
area is the Common Butterbur (Petasites vulgaris) which differs from the 
Canadian Petasites hybridus . The flowers appear before the leaves, on a thick, 
white, leafy stalk ending in a dense cone composed of clusters of minute lilac- 
coloured flowers. 

A little later, in the wetter parts therewill be the blue Brooklime Speedwell 
(Veronica beccabunga). This is a sturdy plant with spires of dull blue 
4-petaled flowers with pink stamens, rising from the axils of the coarse-toothed 
leaves. Nearby is the Water Forget-me-not (Myosutis palustris), which is a tall 5 
hairy, straggling plant, with alternate strap-shaped, glossy leaves, from which 
rise sprays of 5-petaled pale blue flowers, each having in the centre a bright 
yellow "eye". The buds are pink, and are always at the tip of the stem with the 
open blue flowers below. 

In the water-meadows in the Thames valley, and in a few other places in 
southern England, I have found the rather rare Fritillary (Fritillaria meleagris). 
It is a bulbous plant with very narrow leaves growing from the stem, and a single 
drooping flower, shaped like a tulip and curiously chequered with pink and dull 
purple. 

In grassy meadows there is to be found the Cuckoo Flower or Lady's Smock 
(Cardamine pratensis), which comes out to welcome the return of our English ' 
Cuckoo. The 4-petaled, long stalked flowers form a loose cluster of pale lilac 
blossoms. The leaves on the stem are strap-shaped, but those springing from the 
root are compound, with paired club-shaped leaflets. On rougher ground grows the 
Wild Mustard or Charlock (Sinapis arvensis), whose tiny yellow flowers form a 
panicle, surmounting a tall, leafy stalk. Everywhere are pink-tipped Daisies 
(Beilis perennis) and Meadow Buttercups (Ranunculus acris). Low on the ground is 
the Germander Speedwell (Veronica chamoedrys), with its vivid blue flowers with 
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SPRING WILD FLOWERS IN ENGLAND (continued from previous page)- 

pinlc stamens and a white "eye" in the centre. The Cowslip, sometimes called 
Queen of the Meadow (Primula veris), is also found along the waysides and rail¬ 
way embankments. The sweet scented flowers are in a loose cluster at the top of 
a long stalk. Each flower has a yellow tube which is sunk in a swollen calyx 
cup, which has 5 sharp teeth and is covered with soft hairs. The mouth of the 
tube is divided into 5 lemon-coloured petals, each with a V-shaped nick in the 
outer edge, and a bright orange spot at the base. The stamen heads and the tip 
of the style are just visible in the mouth of the tube. The leaves, which are 
club-shaped, spring from the base of the stem, and are crinkled all over. Along 
the hedgerows there is the White Dead Nettle (Lamium alba), which is much more 
attractive than the later and more common Stinging Nettle. There are also pink 
and purple varieties of Dead Nettle, but they are smaller and less showy than the 
white variety. 

On the open hillsides there are great patches of golden Broom (Sarothamnus 
scoparius), which is thornless, as well as Gorse or Furze (Urex europaeus), which 
has smaller scented flowers and long, sharp thorns. Both belong to the Pea family, 

A walk along the lanes discloses the Violets, There is the dark purple, 
scented Sweet Violet (Viola odorata), which we used to pick in my childhood to 
"take to Granny", while hunting for the rarer white variety. They are now 
scarcer owing to the agricultural spraying, as are many other lovely wild flowers. 
Then there is the taller, branched. Dog Violet (Viola canina) , with pale mauve 
flowers and no scent. When we get to the woods the banks are covered with pale 
yellow Primroses (Primula vulgaris), with their delicate scent, growing from 
rosettes of dark tongue-like leaves. Under the still leafless trees are carpets 
of Wood Anemones (Anemone nemorosa). In the leafy mould among the fallen twigs 
are the lovely little Wood Sorrels (Oxalis acetosella), with their purple 
veined white flower cups and trefoil leaves. 

On shady banks, here and there, are the dark green spikes of the purple- 
blotched leaves of the Cuckoopint, also called Wake-Robin or Lords-and-Ladies 
(Arum maculatium). It is somewhat similar to the Canadian Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
but the flower sheath is always perpendicular and never folds over. The sheath 
is usually pale green with pinkish edges, and covered with small purple spots. 
Within is a narrow purple cone on a stout green stalk with a collar of stamen 
heads without stems, and below that a band of green seed-vessels, like small 
beads. 

One of our favourite English wildflowers is the Bluebell, more properly 
called the Wood Hyacinth (Agraphis nutans). There are still some "Bluebell 
Woods" in the south, which give many people great pleasure, but of recent years 
they have declined in the north owing to forestry, as have the "Lily-of-the- 
Valley Woods" . These Lilies are Convallaria majalis , quite different from the 
Canadian Maianthemum canadense , which has the same name. In the English variety 
all the leaves grow from the root. The flowers are pure white globes drooping 
in a one-sided cluster, and have a delicious scent. They are, perhaps, the most 
prized of all our wild flowers, but in these days they are more often found 
cultivated in shady gardens. 

Do come over to England in Springtime and find our wildflowers for yourself. 

****** 

** 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS - Please let us know your new address when you move so that we 
can send the Wood Duck directly to you. The Post Office may not forward it. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species 

recorded to 

December 31, 1974 - 271 


Number of species 

recorded to 

February 16, 1975 - 95 


Arctic Loon 

Nov. 

9* 


1 Lake at Burlington 

Robert H. Curry 

Red-necked Grebe 

Feb . 

16 


1 La Salle Park 

J. Cumming, R. H ughe 

H omed Grebe 

Jan. 

29 


1 La Salle Park 

Mark Jennings 

D.-cr. Cormorant 

Nov. 

24 


1 Port Credit 

Barry Jones 

Great Blue Heron 

Dec. 

22 


26 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Gary Rousseau, W. car 


Jan. 

1 


3 Dundas liarsh 

Jim Dowall et al. 


Feb. 

9 


1 Cedar Springs 

John Olmsted 

Mute Swan 

Feb. 

12 on 

1 Lake at Burlington 

Harold Patterson 

Whistling Swan 

Nov. 

17F 


4 north shore of nay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Canada Goose 

Jan. 

1—1 

hr\ 

;70 Woodland; nronte 

John Cumming 

Lesser Canada GooseDec. 

8F 


2 La Salle Park 

William F. Smith 


Dec . 

26 


2 Mineral Springs 

J. Gartshore, van Nos 

Snow Goose (white) 

Dec . 

29 


1 Oakville 

Alan Wormington 


Jan. 

1 


1 Oakville 

Jim Dowall 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

1 


37 Woodland Cemetery 

J. Dowall et al. 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1, 28 

1 

, 2 jj rente Harbour 

G, Norths; Jennings 

Green-winged Teal 

Jan. 

19 


9 East end of Bay 

Nick & Chris Escott 

nlue-winged Teal 

Dec . 

1 


1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Mark Jennings ... 

American Wi^eon 

Jan. 

.19 


4- Jj ronte & Oakville 

J. Dowall et al. 

Northern Shoveler 

Jan. 

1 


10 Desjardins Canal 

J. Dowall, W. Smith 

Wood Duck 

Jan. 

1, 19 2 

, 5 Dundas Marsh & cronte 

Dowall, Escotts 

Redhead 

Jan. 

1 


70 La Salle, nronte 

J. Dowall et al. 

Ganvasback 

Jan. 

1 


18 Woodland &■ Oakville 

J. Dowall et al. 

Lesser Scaup 

Feb. 

9 


3 Bronte 

Larry Armes 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 

28 


1 3rd Line, uronte 

Mark Jennings 

King Eider 

Dec. 

4 


1 West St., nronte 

Mark Jennings 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 

1 


5 Valley Inn. 

Wm. Smith et al. 

Red-br. Merg anser 

Feb. 

16 


4 La Salle Park 

John Cumming 

Turkey Vulture 

Nov. 

17T. 


1 North Shove Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 

8 


1 Forest Glen Ave. 

Fay Rooke 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Nov. 

8 


67 over MeMaster Univ. 

Jerry Chappie 


Nov. 

25 


26 " " " 

11 n n 

Peregrine Falcon 

Nov. 

19 


1 E. over MeMaster U. 

Jerry Chappie 

Gray Partridge 

Feb. 

2 


6 Tapleytown 

Wm. F. Smith 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 


10 La Salle Park 

J. Dowall et al. 

Killdeer 

Jan. 

2 


1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Jerry Chappie 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Nov. 

25 


1 Dundas Marsh 

Jerry Chappie 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

16 


6 Valley Inn 

Dave & Thelma Powe.l 1 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

23 


4 Woodland Cemetery 

Mark Jennings 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

12 


1 Dundas Marsh 

J. Cumming 

Mourning Dove 

Dec . 

29 


49 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 

1 


3 Sulphur Springs 

W. Smith et al. 

Snowy Owl 

Nov. 

19 


1 MeMaster Univ. 

Jerry Chappie 


Dec . 

8 


1 Fruitland 

John Cumming 


Jan. 

1 

1 

, IE. nay; Clarkson 

W. Smith, G. Norths 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

23 


7 nronte Road 

P. van Dyken, Jenning 


Jan. 

25 


2 H opkins Tract 

j>rian ’Wylie 


Jan. 

26 


5 Guelph Line & Cone. 1 

W. Smith, A. Epp 

Short-eared Owl 

Dec. 

14 


1 niubrook Reservoir 

R. Lowes, R. MacLaren 

Saw-whet Owl 

Dec. 

29 


4 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

5 


1 Bronte Woods 

rob Westmore 
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nelted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

1 

1 Indian Point 

Common Flicker 

Jan. 

-i- 

2 Valley Inn path 

Pileated WoodpeckerJan. 

4 

1 W. of ijull 1 s Point 

Red-headed Woodpkr Dec. 

28 

1 Cayuga- 

Yellow-b. SapsuckerJan. 

20 on 

1 Dalewood Cresc. 

Bl.-b.3-toed Wdpkr 

.Dec . 

29 

2 Oakville 

North. Horned Lark 

Jan. 

__ 

1 Hwy 5 & Woodhill Rd. 

PrairieHorned Lark 

Jan. 

_j_ 

50 11 11 11 n 

Hoyt 1 s Horned Lark 

Jan. 


1 11 n n n 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 


2 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

Carolina W ren 

Dec. 


1 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 


Jan. 

j_ 

2 Rosemary L., Ancaster 

Mockingbird 

Dec .5 

, 29 1 

, 1 Fruitland; Bronte 


Jan. 

1 

5 Winona 


Jan. 

4 

1 Dundas 


Jan. 

12 

1 North Shore ulvd. 

Gray Catbird 

Dec. 

29 

1 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 


Feb. 

9 

1 Cone. 3, Waterdown 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

1 11 11 11 11 

American Robin 

Jah. 

1 

26 Sulphur Springs 

Hermit Thrush 

Feb . 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Dec . 

29 

1 Oakville 


Jan. 

12 

1 Coldspring Valley 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Feb. ■ 

5"-"'13 

1"North Shore Blvd. 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 

9 on 

26 " 11 " 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

7 

1 Lamb 1 s Hollow 

Nashville Warbler 

Nov. 

25 

1 Eagle Dr , Burlington 


Nov. 

27 

1 Willow Point 

Myrtle Warbler 

Jan. 

1 > 19 

1 Indian Point 

Bay-breasted Warbler Oct 

• 23 

2 McMaster Univ. 

Y ellowthroat 

Dec. 

8 

1 Speers Rd., Oakville 


Jan. 

25 

1 Sleepy Hollow, Dundas 

Red-wing. BlackbirdJan. 

1 

6 Watson's L., Dundas 

Northern Oriole 

Dec . 

16 

1 Valley Inn path 


Jan. 

1 

p 11 11 11 11 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

2 South St., Dundas 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

1 

6 Watson's Lane, Dundas 


Jan. 

Q 

30 Forsythe Ave. N. 

Evonina Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 

8 Mineral Springs Road 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

1 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Common Redpoll 

Dec. 

22 

2 Bull's Point 

Pine Siskin 

Feb. 

16 

40 Cedar Springs 

White-w. Crossbill 

Feb. 

15 

3 Cedar Springs 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Feb. 

2 

1 Grassies feed mill 

Wh i te—c rovine d 

Jan. 

1 

11 'Winona 

Sparrow 

Feb. 

9 

1 Prestr.n 

White-throated Sp. 

Jan. 

1 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

Fox Sparrow 

Dec. 

2 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

23 

2 Milton 


Feb. 

9 

1 Beverly Swamp 

Lapland Longspur 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hwy. 5 at 'Woodhill Rd. 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

1 20; 

100 Clarkson; Valley Inn 


W. Smith et al. 

VI. Smith et al. 

James Pringle 
VI . Smith 
Elsie North 
Christmas Count 

Bob Westmore 

ii n ii 

n n ii 

Robert H. Curry- 
Mark Jennings 
Mrs. Gooding 
Van Nostrand; Jennings 
J. Cumming, R. Hughes 
Nina & Jerry Chappie 
D. K. Powells 
Paul Eagles 

Joan Page 
n ii 

Curry, Smith et al. 
Jennings, Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
Robert Finlayson 
Powells, Westmore 
D. K. Powells 
D. K. Powells 
Laurel North 
Mark Jennings 
D. Copeland; Escotts. 
Jerry Chappie 
M. Jennings 
Brian Wylie 
Mabel Watson 
Win. Smith, A. Epp 
R. Curry, VI. Smith 
Jim Dowall 
Mabel Watson 
R. Finlayson 
Curry et al. 

VI. Smith et al. 

Gary Rousseau 
John Olmsted 
John Olmsted 
Wormington et al. 
Cumming, Hughes 
Trueman, Wormington 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
T rueman, Wormington 
oob Westmore 
G. Norths; Dowall 


George W. North, 


PJeu^o your records on th 15th of each month to 

857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, or phone 634 5463 
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